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FOR THE FRIEND. 
MEDICAL STATISTICS. 


If the following curious statements should be 
found worthy of insertion in “ The Friend,” 
the publication thereof will oblige 

A ConsTanT READER. 


Dr. Hawkins, in his Elements of Medical 
Statistics, (London, 1829,) states the following 
facts, as the result of extensive observation. 

. “The mean term of life, or the average ages 
attained by one thousand persons among the 
ancient Romans, was thirty years. At Flo- 
rence it is the same in the present day. At 


Paris, among the more affluent classes, it is! 


et of the country around Rome, and has in- 














which, on 
'one occasion, was issued ona sheet measuring 
_ five feet three inches by near|y four feet,and Was 
‘In the wealthy Jepartmee nts of France, life | computed to contain matter enough to fill three 
is, on the average, protracted twelve and a half | octavo volumes of moderate thickness. — It is 
years beyond its course in those which are|stated that of this mammoth newspaper at least 
| poor. In Paris there are one hundred de aths|fourteen thousand copies were sold. News- 
\in the poor quarters for fifty in the rich ones. | papers are not published, as with us, by sub- 
It was formerly estimated that one-third of the | scription; they are sold by the proprietors to 
inhabitants of Paris died in the public hospitals, | the “* newsmen,”’ who ret: iil them to te ‘ir cus- 
and recent inquiries have fixed the proportion|tomers. ‘The price of an ordinary daily paper 
at one half. Not a fourth part of the inhabi-|to the newsmen is about ten and a hi lf cents 
tants are buried at private cost. leach for cash. ‘They are sold at retail fo: 
* At Prague, neither bachelor nor spinster|about twelve and a half cents per paper, the 
has, for an average of several years, exc eeded| newsmen incurring the risk of bad debts, &e. 
the age of ninety-five, whereas several married |The cost of a daily paper, which we get for 
persons have lived to see one hundred and fif-|eight dollars, is at this rate son ething more 
teen. i than thirty- -nine dollars per annum. “ The 
toi I'riend,”’ at the same rate, would cost its pa- 

‘The ague and fever has always been the ze six dollars and fifty cents per annum. 
The rapidity with w hich intelligence is cir- 


vaded the very heart of the city in latter times. culated by means of newspapers is almost in- 
. credible. ‘The debates in parliament until six 


Indeed, it threatened, at one period, to depo-|“' 
pulate the ancient mistress of the world. jo’clock of the previous ‘evening, and ager 
later, may be found on the breakfast tables of 


} rs ; »e < ' 7. rr 3 from | 
“Tt has been c tle arly proved, that the char ge | DEI ons residing one hundved wiies from the 


able to longevity than any country or city of when oaipena with the * Atlas,”’ 
continental Europe. 





: ered | imetropolis. The speeches of the king of 
thirty-two. in boglana it is at least fifty }of proneness to suicide so often preferred f : 


years. 


“In 1780, the annual mortality of England 
and Wales was one in forty. In 1821, it had 
decreased to one in fifty-eight; nearly one- 
third. ‘The healthiest place in the island, and 


in Europe, is Pembrokeshire, where only one! 


death takes place annually out of eighty-three 
individuals. In the middle of the last century, 
the annual mortality in London was one in 
twenty. 
as one in forty; so that in seventy years, the 
chances of existence are doubled. Manches- 
ter is uncommonly healthy, the deaths being 
as one in seventy-four. 


* In the fourteenth century, the mortality of| 
In the middle of 


Paris was one in seventeen. 
the last century, it was one in twenty-five for 


Paris, and one in twenty-nine for the whole of 


France. At present it is one in thirty-two for 
Paris, and one in forty for the whole country. 
The annual mortality of Nice, so famous for 
salubrity, is as high as one in thirty-one, 
Naples one in twenty-eight, Leghorn one in 
thirty-five, Berlin one in thirty- four, Madrid one 
in twenty-nine, Rome one in twenty- five, 
Amsterdam one in twenty-four, Vienna one in 
twenty-two. 


“The annual mortality of England and Wales 
is one in sixty, of Sweden and Holland one in 
forty-eight, France one in forty, Prussia and 
Naples one in thirty-four, and Wirtemberg one 
in thirty-three ; so that England and London, 

with their fogs and smoke, are more favour- 





By the census of 1821, it appeared! the deaths among children have decreased | 





against the English, is unfounded. During France at the opening of the sessions, have 
daveena years, (from 1812 to 1824,) the total been published in London im twenty-six hours 
number of coroner’s inquests for Westminster from their publication in Paris. Some years 
was two hundred and ninety, which is one- since, a vessel arrived at Liverpool, bringing 
third less than in the great cities of France| *°C°U™'s of a decisive battle between the roy- 
sided Cleaner alists and patriots in South America. As soon 

. ea as she was signaled, a boat was sent off to 
her by the agent of a London house, by whom 
the news was received, and forwarded ex- 
press to his principal, who, after making use 
f the information in the money market, hand- 
fed the accounts to one of the daily journals. 
In two hours they had been translated, printed, 
and despatched by the same messenger on 
their return to Liverpool. And in twenty- 
\three hours more, the inhabitants of that ac- 
tive sea-port were astonished to receive from 
the London papers the first intelligence of an 
important arrival at their own docks. The 
distance between the two places is rather more 
than two hundred miles. 


‘‘The improvements of civilization have 
| prolonged the lives of infants. At Glasgow, | 


to two-thirds of what they formerly were. 

At Warrington, the deaths under ten years of| 
age were formerly fifty-five in a hundred; they 
are now reduced to forty-four.” 


—_— 
LONDON NEWSPAPERS, 


The cost of a newspaper in England is en- 
ormous. A duty of six and a half cents is} 
paid on each sheet, besides an excise of about 
two dollars per ream of paper, and eighty| 
cents for each insertion of an advertisement. 
The average sum thus paid to Dray by f ect cl cae 

n the pleased infant see its power expand, 
the London papers is estimated at $3,700 per} When first the coral fills his little hand ; 
day. The proprietors of the “« Times, ”” alone,| Throned in his mother's lap, it dries each tear, 
pay no less than $340,000 per annum for du- ae her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
ties on their publications. In order to evade the | E2ch gilded toy, that doating love bestows, 


| He longs to break, and every string expose. 
duties which were levied on the supplementary | Placed by your hearth, with what delight he pores 


papers, occasionally required by the press of|O’er the bright pages of his pictured stores ; 
news or the length of a parliamentary debate, | How oft he steals upon your graver task, 
some of the journals are published on enor- Of this to tell you, and of that to ask; 
mous sheets of paper Thos the “Times” And, when the waning hour to bed-ward bide, 


‘ Though gentle sleep sit waiting on his lids, 
lately measured four feet in length by three) How Sisieahe he pleads to gain you o'er, 
feet in breadth. ‘This, however, was moderate | That he may read one little story more. ~ Spray we. 





Infant Curiosity prettily Expressed. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
Present Crisis in the Condition of the Ameri- 
can Indians. 
No. IV. 

If our statesmen are about to interpret trea-| 
ties, on the principle of favouring the party | 
which assumed a superiority, they must take| 
care lest there should be some very unexpect- 
ed consequences. 

In a treaty formed between the oy 
States and the Chickasaws in the year 1801,| 
< | 


No superior can be bound to an inferior; but|to a future occasion some remarks upon the 
that the Chickasaws are the superiors, is evi-| words treaty, peace, contracting parties, &c. 
dent, as the secretary of war says in the other) which carry with them sundry most important 
case, because “ the emphatic language” of the| significations. 

treaty “ cannot be mistaken.” The two first articles are strictly reciprocal. 
But it may be said that there are other in-| Each party is to restore prisoners of war. ‘The 
dications in the treaty of Hopewell, that the| article would be proper, mutatis mutandis, in a 
United States assumed a superiority, beside the| treaty between France and England. 
phraseology in the instance above cited. The| The 6th and 7th articles provide, that crimes 
question is not, be it remembered, whether the| committed against individuals of one party, by 
United States, at the time of the treaty at] individuals of the other, shall be punished in 
Hopewell, were a more powerful nation than| the same manner. 


and ratified by president Jefferson and the se-|the Cherokees: but whether. being a more 
nate, the first article commences thus: ‘* The} powerful nation, they are on that account ex- 


Mingo, principal men, and warrioys of the| empted from the obligation of treaties. by either party, unless this treaty shall be vio- 
‘ . . : . } dae . i « . ‘ . 
Chickasaw nation of Indians, give leave and) ‘he Cherokees did, undoubtedly, place|lated; and even then, before such measures 


permission to the president of the United) themselves under the protection of the United|can be adopted, justice must have been de- 
States of America, to lay out, open, and make! States, in the third article. 


The 8th article has the remarkable provision, 
that no retaliatory measures shall be adopted 


‘They had formerly | manded by the complaining party and refused 
a convenient wagon road through their land.’’| heen under the protection of the king of Great} by the other, and “ a declaration of hostilities” 
After stating that the road “shall be a high-| Britain: but his power had failed them. It|must have been made. Thus it is admitted, 
way for the citizens of the United States and| was natural that they should accept proffers of|as well as in the two first articles, that the 
the Chickasaws,’’ and that the Chickasaws protection from some other quarter. This is} Cherokees have the same right to declare war, 
“shall appoint two discreet men as guides,”’| not a new thing in the world. From the time|as other powers of the earth have. ‘To de- 
who shali be paid by the United States for) of Abraham to the present day, there have|clare war and make peace are enumerated, in 
their services, the article closes thus: —* Pro-} heen alliances, offensive and defensive, confe- | our own declaration of independence, as among 
vided always, that the necessary ferries over) deracies, and smaller states relying for protec-| the highest attributes of national sovereignty. 
the water courses, crossed by the said road,|tion upon the plighted faith of larger ones. But|| The present doctrine is, that the Indians 
shall be held and deemed to be the property of | what is implied in the very idea of protection?! were regarded, as a sort of non-descript ten- 
the Chickasaw nation.” Is it not, that the party protected is to have allj ants at will, enjoying by permission some im- 
The second article makes a pecuniary com-|jts rights secure, not only against others, but! perfect privilege of hunting on grounds which 
pensation to the Chickasaws for “ their re-| avainet the protector also? If some rights are| really belonged to the United States. But 
spectful and friendly attention to the president} yjelded as the price of protection, is it not that| whoever heard of tenants at will being solemn- 
of the United States of America, and fo the! other rights may be preserved with the greater|ly admitted to have the right of declaring war 
request made to them in his name, to permit the! care and certainty? upon their landlords? These tenants were al- 


opening of the road.’ It is said that the United States were to have}so strangely allowed to possess the right of 
y ae 7 < » Tr... » scene . ° ° . . - od e . 

Who is the superior here? ‘Translate these’ the sole and exclusive right of regulating trade| punishing, according to their pleasure, any of 
passages faithfully, and send them to the em-) with the Cherokees. their landlords, who should ** attempt to settle”’ 


upon any lands, which, it is now contended, 


’ True; but this was ex- 
peror of China, and let him lay the matter be-| pressly declared to be for the benefit of the 
fore his counsellors, who never heard of the) Indians, and to save them from injustice and] were then the absolute property of said land- 


United States. ‘They will say, in a moment,| oppression. ‘These laudable objects were gain-|lords. But I shall have other occasions of 
that the Mingo of the Chickasaws is a monarch,! ed to a considerable extent; and, if the laws of| bringing this interpretation to the test. 


who, in his great condescension, has granted| the United States on this subject had been al-| After the treaty of Hopewell, white settlers 
the humble request of the president, on the) ways carried into full execution, the condition} pushed forward in the wilderness in the neigh- 


condition that the petitioner shall make a pe-| of the Indians would have been rapidly im-| bourhood of the Indian; difficulties arose; blood 
cuniary compensation, and pay tribute, under! proved, as a consequence of this very stipula-| was shed; war was declared; the new settle- 
the name of ferriage, to the Chickasaws, as ments in that quarter were in a state of great 
often as any of the president’s people pass; It is said that the lands of the Indians are} alarm and anxiety. 

through the territory of the king of the Chick-| called their ‘* hunting grounds;’’ and that they 
asaws. 


tion. 


In the mean time, the new constitution had 
could not, therefore, have a permanent interest} gone into operation. 
According to the recent code of national! in lands thus described. But how does this ap- 

morality, what is to be the operation of this| pear? The treaty has no limitation of time, nor 
Chickasaw treaty? 


The treaty making pow- 
er, which had been exercised by the old con- 
gress, was now confided to the president and 
senate of the United States. Gen. Washing- 
ton, who always pursued a magnanimous policy 
with the Indians, as well as with other nations, 
took the proper measures to establish a peace, 


1 Most undoubtedly, in the) js there the slightest intimation that it was to 
first place, the Chickasaws may close up the\ become weaker by the lapse of years. As the 
road, the stipulations of the treaty to the con-| Indians gained their principal support by hunt- 


trary notwithstanding. Indeed, they must have] ing, it was natural to designate their country 


exercised great forbearance already, as they by the phrase ** hunting grounds;” and this is} On the 2d of July, 1791, the treaty of Holston 
have permitted the road to be open twenty-| as good a designation, in regard to the validity} was made; and it was afterwards ratified by 
seven years, solely out of regard to this treaty; | of the title, as any other phrase that could be] president Washington and the senate. The 
just as Georgia has waited twenty-seven years| chosen. It contains the idea of property, and| title is in these words:— 
before taking possession of the Cherokee ter-| has superadded the idea of constant use. 

ritory, out of complaisance to the engagements 
of the United States, which are in fact of no 
validity. 

In the second place, none of the treaties 
made subsequently by the Chickasaws are 
binding upon them; and therefore they may 
reclaim all the lands which they have ceded to 
the United States. Of course the inhabitants 
of West Tennessee, who now live on fertile 
lands, which were ceded to the whites by the 


Chickasaws, must immediately remove, if the 
Chickasaws require it. 


“ A treaty of peace and friendship, made and 
But to put the matter beyond all question at| concluded between the president of the United 
once, let me refer to two treaties made at the 


States of America, on the part and behalf of 
same place, by three out of four of the same 


the said states, and the undersigned chiefs and 
American commissioners, within six weeks of| warriors of the Cherokee nation, on the part 
the date of the Cherokee treaty. In both these| and behalf of the said nation.”’ 
documents, “‘ lands” are allotted to the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws “to lire and hunt on.” 
These lands were secufed to the Indians, then,} ‘‘ The parties being desirous of establishing 
so long as any of the race survived upon earth.} permanent peace and friendship between the 
Having been occupied some time, in consi-| United States, and the said Cherokee nation, 
dering the indications of superiority, let us|and the citizens and members thereof, and to 
The reason is plain.| look a little at the proofs of equality. I leave] remove the causes of war by ascertaining their 
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limits, and making other necessary, just, and|had been members of the convention, which 


friendly arrangements:—the president of the|formed the federal constitution, though Mr. 
United States, by William Blount, governor of] Ellsworth did not sign that instrument, having 
the territory of the United States, south of the}been called away before it was completed. 
river Ohio, and superintendant of Indian affairs} He was a most efficient member, however, in 
for the southern district, who is vested with|the various preparatory discussions; and did 
full powers for these purposes, by and with the much in procuring the adoption of the consti- 
advice and consent of the senate of the United| tution, by the state which he had represented. 
States: and the Cherokee nation, by the under-| The reader may fairly conclude, that the 
signed chiefs and warriors representing the} document in question is not a jumble of words, 
said nation, have agreed to the following arti- thrown together without meaning, having no 
cles, namely:”’ object, and easily explained away, as a pomp- 
I have thought it best to cite the whole title | ous nullity. On the contrary, it was composed 
and preamble, that the reader may see in what|with great care, executed with uncommon so- 
manner the parties to this instrument saw fit|lemnity, and doubtless ratified with ample con- 
to describe themselves; or, more properly, in|sideration. It has, therefore, a solid basis, and 
what manner the plenipotentiary of the United|a substantial meaning. ‘That meaning shall 
States, with the president and senate, saw fit} be considered in a future number. 
to describe these parties; for it will not be pre- Witiiam PENN. 
tended that the Cherokees reduced the treaty 
to writing. ‘This is the second treaty which 
was made with Indians, by the government ol 
the United States, after the adoption of the 
federal constitution. The first was made with 
the Creek nation; and was executed at New : Se oe 
; a “a > the Corn Plant, Half 'Town, and Big Tree, to 
York, August 7th, 1790, by Henry Knox, then] , - aee = 
> : ss , General Washington in the year 1790. I have 
secretary of war, as the commissioner of the : 
, 5 . . . « jalways understood that the language and sen- 
United States, and twenty-four Creek chiefs, |’. "- 4 , 
. , os , :; timent were dictated by the Corn Plant, who 
in behalf of their nation. In comparing these | ‘ > as 
a one long enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
two treaties, it is found, that the title and pre- os ss 
eloquent, brave, and sagacious chieftain of the 
Six Nations. His commanding port and ora- 
tory are still fresh in the recollection of many 
who witnessed them in this eity. He has for 
many years been one of the warmest advocates 


oouidiels 
THE CORN PLANT. 

One of the finest and most authentic speci- 

mens of Indian eloquence which is extant, is 

the address of the celebrated Seneca chiefs, 


amble of the Cherokee treaty are an exact 
transcript from the other, except that “ Chero- 
kee”’ is inserted instead of “* Creek,” and the 
word “ kings,”’ before “ chiefs and warriors,” 
is omitted, as are the words “ of Indians,”’ af-|". re : ms 
; a ,, |of the plans of reformation and civilization, 
ter the words ** Creek nation,’ in the title. ; ; ; ; 
ee ; which the committee of our yearly meeting on 
All the principal articles of the two treaties are  s aes . 
° : : Indian affairs was instrumental in introducing 
also, mutatis mutandis, the same in substance, . "1 
iad og allt 4, | tmong his tribe, and he still lives at a good 
xxpressed by the same ase yp. As : © 
ae ’ A. SOU P AFARCOIOgY. -told-age. Alas! the melancholy forebodinys 
governor Blount made the Cherokee treaty af-| 4. 4° aad , 
as . which oppressed their minds Will ‘be shared .in 
ter the model of the Creck treaty, there can be : 
. turn by the universal Indian race throughonat 
little doubt that he was directed to do so, by : 
the head of the war department. It is moral- |‘ , no ad 
oe it is top late, “ to look up to God,’ who made 
ly.certain, that the Creek treaty was drawn up, | 
riet only with great care, but with the concen- 
trated wisdom of a cabinet, which is universal- ; : 7 , 
: ; : )a perusal, but I shall confine myself to select- 
dy admitted, | believe, to have been the ablest}| 4 : 
7 ed portions of it. 





and the wisest, which our nation has yet en- 
joyed. Gen. Washington was at its head; al- 
ways a cautious man, and eminently so in lay- 
ing the foundations of our union, and entering 
into new relations. ‘This treaty was made un- 


“ To the Great Council of Thirteen Fires. The speech 
of Corn Plant, Half Town, and Big Tree, chiefs 
and counsellors of the Seneca Nation. 

“*Fatner,—The voice of the Seneca Nations 
der his own eye, at the seat of government, speaks to you, the great counsellor, in whose heart 
and witnessed by distinguished men, some of| the wise men of ai! the Thirteen Fires have placed 

oe . ° ° tl 1] risd« 1; nay be ‘rv s ai 1 Ve r Gz s, and 
whom added their official stations to their|'! WSdom 5 tt may be very ney Bs your eaenien 
1" : ' gy we therefore entreat you to hearken with attention, 
names. The two first witnesses were * Rich- : 

ard Morris, chief justice of the state of New 

York,’ and * Richard Varick, mayor of the * When your army entered the country of the Six 

city of New York.”’ Nations, we called you the town-destroyer; and to 
These treaties were, in due season, ratified | this dey, when a — a a eee oe 

. , « ‘ . yeh ine lem ane urn pale, ant our children cing 
dy e senate o e ted States, ¢ ‘ 3 . ’ = 
by th a ute fth lL nite d State : at th at time close to the necks of their mothers. Our counsellors 
composed of men distinguished for their abili- and warriors are men, and cannot be afraid; but 
ty. Among them was Oliver Ellsworth, after-| their hearts are grieved with the fears of our women 
wards chief justice of the United States; Wil-|@%d children, and desire that it may be buried so 


for we are about to speak of things which are to us 
very great. 


our territory, and the nation may learn, when| 


the Indian as well as us. ‘Phe whole of this| 
spirited and forcible appeal is well worthy of 


liam Patterson, afterwards an eminent judge 
of the supreme court of the United States; 
Rufus King, afterwards for many years minis- 
ter of the United States at the British court; 
and William Samuel Johnson, who did not 
leave behind him in America a man of equal 
learning in the civil law and the law of nations. 
These four individuals, and six other senators, 


deep as to be heard no more. 

“When you gave us peace we called you father, 
because you promised to secure us in the possession 
of our lands, Do this, and so long as the land shall 
remain, that beloved name shall be in the heart of 
every Seneca.” 


« Father —You have said that we were in your|us. We thought he intended we should till the 
hand, and that by closing it you could crush us to ground with the plough as the white people do, and 
nothing. Are you then determined to crush us? If|we talked to one another about it. But before we 


— for their families, he has spent in ende:.vours 


you are, tell us so, that those of our nation who have 
become your children, and have determined to die 
|so, may know what to de. In this case, one chief 
has said, he would ask you to put him out of his 
pain. Another, who will not think of dying by the 
hand of his father, or his brother, has said he will 
retire to the Chataughque, eat of the fatal root, and 
she ep with his fathers in peace, 
| Before you determine a measure so unjust, look 
up to God, who made us as well as you; we hope 
he will not permit you to destroy the whole of our 
nation. 

“ Father —Hear our case: Many nations inhabited 
\this country, but they had no wisdom, therefore they 


warred together; the Six Nations were powerful, 


and compelled them to peace. The land, for a great 
extent, was given up to them, but the nations which 
were not destroyed all ntinued on those lands; 
and claimed the protection of the Six Nations, as 


brothers of their fathers. They were men, and 
when at peace had a right to live upon the earth. 
“ The French came among us, and built Niagara ; 
jthey became our fathers, and took care of us. Sir 
William Johnson came, and took that fort from the 
| French ; he became our father, and promised to take 
}care of us, and he did so until you were too strong 
for his king. To him we gave four miles around 
Niagara as a place of trade. We have already said 
| how we came to join against you; we saw that we 
| were wrong, we wished for peace, you demanded a 
| great country to be given up to you, it was sur- 
| rendered to you as the price of peace, nc we ought 
| to have peace and possession of the little land which 
you then left us. 


|  Father,—When that great country was given up 


to you there were but few chiefs present, and they 


were compelled to give it up. And it is not the Six 

| Nations only that reproach those chiefs with having 
given up that country. The Chipaways, and all the 
|nations who lived on these lands westward, call to 
} us, and ask us, * Brothers of our fathers, where is the 
| place which you have reserved for us to lie down 
upon : 

* Father —You have compelled us to do that which 
makes us ashamed. We have nothing to answer to 
ithe children of the | rothers of our fathe rs. When, 
\last spring, they called upon us to go to war to s« 
cure them a bed to lie down upon, the 
treated them to be quiet until we 


Senecas en- 
had spoken to 
lyou; but on our w ay down, we heard that your 
army had gone towards the country which, those na- 
tions inhabited; and if they meet ‘tog 


blood on both sides wiil stain the gL 


* Father —We will not conceal from you that the 
great God, and not men, has preserved the Corn 
jo" 7 a 7 _ ' 
Plant from the hands of his own nation. For they 
}ask continually,‘ Where is the land on which our 
|children, and their children after them, are to lie 
down upon? 


ther, the best 


} 


pund, 


You told us,’ say they, * that the line 
idrawn from Pennsy lvania to lake Ont irio, would 
| mark it for ever on the east, and the line running 
|from Beaver Creek to Pennsylvania, would mark it 
on the west, and we see that it is not se: for first 

me, and then another, come and take it away by or- 
der of that people which you tell us promised to se- 
cure it to us.’ He is silent, for he 
janswer. When the sun goes down, he opens his 
heart before God; and earlier than the sun appears 
| again upon the hills, he gives thanks for his protec- 
tion during the night; for he feels that among men, 
become desperate by the injuries they sustain, itis 
| God only that can preserve him. He loves peace, 
'and all he had in store he has given to those who 
|have been robbed by your people, lest they should 


has nothing to 


|plunder the innocent to repay themselves. The 
| whole season, which others have employed in pro- 
to preserve peace; and this moment his wife and 
|children are lying on the ground, and in want of 
|food : his heart is in pain for them, but he perceives 
that the Great Spirit will try his firmness in doing 
what is right. 

* Father —The game which the Great Spirit sent 
into our country for us to eat, is going from among 
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speak to you concerning this, we must know from 
you w hether you mean to leave us and our children 
any land to till. 

this great business. 

* All the land we have been speaking of belonged 
to the Six Nations: no part of it ever belonged to 
the king of England, and he could not give it up to 
you. The land we live on our fathers received from 
God, and they transmitted it to us for our children, 
and we cannot part with it. 

“ Father.—We told you that we would open our 
hearts to you: ‘ At Fort Stanwix 
we agreed to deliver up those of our people who 
should do you any wrong, and that you might try 
them and punish them according to your law. We} 
delivered up two men accordingly 


Spe ak vlainly to us concerning 


hear us once more. 


; but instead of | 
trying them according to your law, the lowest of | 
your people took them from your magistrate, and 
put them immediate! sly to death. 
the murderer with death, but the 
deliver up their people to men who disregard th 
treaties of their own nation. 

“ Father,—Innocent men of our nation are killed, 
ene after another, and of our best families; but 
none of your people who have committed those mar- 
ders have been punished. We recollect that you 


It is just to punish 


did promise to punish those who killed our people ; | 


and we ask, was it intended that your people should 
kill the Senecas, and not only remain unpunished, 
but be protected from the next of kin? 

% Father,—These are to us very great things; we 
hnow that you are very strong, and we have heard 


that you are wise, and we shall wait to hear your | 


answer that we may know you are just.” 

General Washington answered the remon- 
strance in the usual style of our Indian mes- 
sages—with mingled censures and promises. 


His language, on one point, is worth repeating | 


at the present day. 


* Your great object,” says he. “*seems to be, the 
security of your remaimng lands, and | have 
fore, on this point meant to be sufficiently strong and 
clear. 

* That in future you cannot be defrauded of your 
lands, That you possess the right to sell, and the 

right of refusing to sell your lands; that, therefore, 
the sale of you fa nds, in future, will depend entirely 
on sunueiioes’ : 

The answer of the Corn Plant 
with oneof the most beautiful and pathetic 
touches of eloquence to be found in the ora- 
tory of any nation, ancient or modern, civilized 
or savage. 

“ Father —Your speech, wrilten on the great paper 
as to us like. the first light of the morning to a sick 
man, whose pulse beats loo strongly in his temples, and 


prevents him from sleeping ; he secs it, and rejoices, 
but is not cured.” 


Geological Phenomena.—Some m«¢ mnths since, 


Lemuel Stockton, situated in the county of Cumber- 


land, Kentucky, a vein of pure oil was struck, from | 
which it is almost incredible what quantities of the | 


substance issued. The discharges were by floods, at | 
intervals of from two to five minutes, at each flow 
vomiting forth many barrels of pure oil. These 
floods continued for three or four weeks, when they 
subsided to a constant stream, affording many thou- 
sand gallons per day. 
ter and a half mile from the bank of Cumberland 


river, on a small rill down which it runs into the 

It was traced as far down the Cumberland as | —_. 
Gallatin, in Sumner county, near five hundred miles 

—for many miles it covered the whole surface of the 
iv nd its marks are now found on the rocks on . ‘ : 

ee Rens ene miles aoe the point at and the extracts from his speeches furnished 


river. 


each bank. 


Senecas will not} 


opens | 


This well is between a quar- 


The following lines to the memory of the 
late Jonathan Dymond, of Exeter, England, 
who deceased in the 5th month, 1828, in the 
3lst year of his age, are offered for insertion 
in * The Friend.”’ 

Jonathan Dymond was an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and favourably 
known to the public as the author of ** An In- 
cuiry into the Accordance of War with the 
principles of Christianity, &c.’’—and a posthu- 
|mous work entitled * Essays on the Principles 
Morality, and on the Private and Political 
Rights and Obligations of Mankind.”’ 


LINES 
} On the death of Jonatnan Dymonn, who died 5th 
} month, LBE20. 


When earth’s gay sons are summoned from all their 

darling pleasures; 

When trembling souls are severed from these their 
only treasures; 

Phere is a fearful boding of what their lot may be, 

| Lest what they deemed a fable, prove dread reality. 


Sut when the righteous leave us, there is a holy calm 

For hearts bereaved, an unction from Gilead’s hea- 
venly balm; 

|} An overshadowing presence 
to tell, 

And of a hallowed sabbath, where al! with them is 
well. 


, Which seems of peace 





The grave need not have terrors for him whose work 
is done, 
The refuge of the weary, the Pp 


ortal to a throne; 


| guard, 
The arm of love extended, to welcome and reward. 


, there- | 


\nd thus was lamentation allay’d with joy for thee; 


spirit free, 


Agam* with thy loved kindred communion high to 
keep 

| No more in death’s dim valley, to languish, part, and 

j weep. 


Thy talent was not buried, nor didst thou idle stand, | 


| hand; 
Before the night came o’er thee, | 
fell, 


vefore the curtain 


well. 


Such feelings, oh departed! embalm thy memory 
here, 

And blessedness hath crowned thee, in that more 
glorious sphere; 


reigns, 
And sweet in heaven’s hosannas rise their seraphic 
strains. 





* Alluding to the decease of an estimable brother and sister— 


| they all three died within a few weeks of each other. 
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The brief noticeof the celebratedCorn Plant, 


which it touched the river, it was fired by a boy,|by a correspondent, has brought to recollection 
and the effect is said to have been grand beyond de- |several interesting interviews, in which the 


scription. An old gentleman who witnessed it, says 


he has seen several cities on fire, but that he never 


»| writer of this was present, with sachems and 


beheld any thing like the flames which rose from the warriors of different Indian tribes, about the 


bosom ot the Cumberland to touch the very clouds, 


(his own words.)—WVashville Banner. 





period referred to, and since, and one scene in 
particular. 





\interjection of assent. 
| Spread is the wing of mercy, to raise him and to} 


The work to thee appointed, was done with heart and 


ot 
Thy sacred task was finished, and all with thee is | terest in their fortunes, 


| time can abate. 


About forty in number of those sons of the 
forest, being on their way to this city, then the 
seat of the national government, had stopped for 
the night at a village on the Delaware. Several 
of the villagers, having as spokesman an esti- 
mable individual, now at rest in heaven, after 
a life of remarkable devotedness in the cause 
of righteousness, believed it right to pay them 
a visit of courtesy, which accordingly took 
place in the dining room of a principal hotel. 
On entering, the Indians were seated in pre- 
paration, in the crescent form. The visiters 
occupied the opening front. The whole 
appearance is yet fresh, as if but of yesterday, 
of the attitudes, the expression and the manner, 
displayed in the countenances and forms of this, 
shall I say, august assemblage of unsophisticat- 
ed nobility, whilst the spokesman of the visiting 
party stood, and through an interpreter, deliy- 
ered his congratulatory address. He was 
himself such a figure as was well calculated to 
bespeak attention, and the dulcet sounds of that 
persuasive eloquence, for wiaich he was distin- 
guished, his benignant countenance meanwhile 
beaming with benevolence, could not fail to in- 
spire confidence. ‘The attitude and counte- 
nances of the chieftains exhibited the most 
intense interest. By degrees, the native harsh- 
ness of their features seemed to relax, and ever 
and anon, in the pauses of the speaker, they 
signified their approbation by a simultaneous 


mental energy and keen sagacity, we never 
witnessed a group of human faces, equal in 
number, more imposing, or more strongly 
marked, than was exhibited by those men, 


The hand which brought us mourning, has set thy | called savages, as. with eves, mouth, and ears, 


all their intellectual organs, apparently upon 


the stretch, they sucked in every sentence as it 
flowed from the mouth of the speaker. The 


impression thus made, in accordance with the 
effect of all that we have read and heard of 
‘their hospitality and disinterested kindness to 
‘our forefathers, has produced a feeling of good 
| will towards these oppressed remnants of once 
|numerous and pow erful tribes, and a deep in- 
which, we trust, no 


We regret that the notice respecting “ The 
| Journal of Health’? did not come to hand until 


in | Where love supreme illumines, where peace serenely |the arrangement for the week was too far made 
the act of boring for salt water on the land of Mr. | 


up to admit of its immediate insertion. We 

shall give it a place in our next; as also the 

the communications of S. and Irenzus. 
Several other contributions have been re- 


ceived and are under consideration. 





It has been shrewdly said, that when men 
abuse us we should suspect ourselves, and 
when they praise us, them. It is a rare in- 
stance of virtue to despise censure, which we 
do not deserve; and still more rare, to despise 
praise which we do. But that integrity that 
lives only on opinion would starve without it, 
and that theatrical kind of virtue which re- 
quires publicity for its stage and an applaud-. 
ing world for its audience, could not be de~ 
pended on in the secrecy of solitude, or the 
retirement of a desert. Lacon. 


lor expressive lines of 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
REMARKS UPON 
Evan Lewis's Review of the Testimony of Dis- 
ownment issued against Elias Hicks by the 
Monthly Meeting of Westbury and Jericho. 
(Continued from page 374.) 
There is another turn, however, which the 
reviewer gives to his argument (if so it may| 
be called) which requires notice. He says, 





THE FRIEND. 


ment, or mediation of the blessed Redeemer? 
Again, it is revealed to me that I ought to ab- 
stain from certain practices, not perhaps in 
themselves immoral, but unlawful for me in- 
dividually. Do I thereby understand why these 
things should be sinful and offensive in the di- 
vine sight? what connection they can have 
abstractedly either with my salvation or con- 


demnation ? Certainly not. Some of these re- 
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ideas, that power by which we distinguish a 
man from a horse, or a tree from a house—a 
low value truly to fix upon revelation, as it is 
thus reduced to a species of intelligence pos- 
| sessed by reason and by instinct, by man and 
by beast. Indeed, from all we can gather from 
a careful perusal of Hicks’ sermons and the 
pages of the review, we infer, that the mean- 
ing of * understanding all things rationally”’ is 





that there is such a thing “as implicit faith,| quisitions may be made for the trial of my simply this. A fact, or doctrine, 1s found upon 
which does not necessarily imply any know- faith, for the very purpose of confounding and| the sacred record, or a truth is revealed to the 


ledge or understanding of 


its object;”’ and} abasing the proud reason of man. How marvel-| mind of a believer; if the thing so recorded or 


gives. as instances. the faith of the Mahome-|lously was this the case with the patriarch| revealed be not in itself entirely measurable or 


dans in the revelations of their prophet, and of| 
the catholics in the papal decrees. “ But | 
the reviewer) the true Christian | 


. . ° ; 
faith, according to Barclay, is founded on em 


continues 


Abraham. If this holy man had believed no- 
thing but what he could comprehend, he would 
never have yielded to the divine command, nor 


offered up, as a sacrifice of faith, the child of 


comprehensible by human reason, it ought to 

If it be replied that it must be 
\illuminated reason by which all things are to 
| be measured, nothing will be gained, for it is 


a rejected. 


evidence of God ‘ speaking in the mind imme-| promise. He would never have been the} perfectly manifest, that no finite intelligence, 
diately by his Spirit;’ and this ‘ inspeaking | “ father of the faithful’? nor the favoured of| however great or enlightened can, to the ex- 
word’ must be intelligible to the mind—must|God. I will not expatiate on this memorable|tent and in every particular, embrace the 


be perceived by the mind, and is therefore un- 
derstood.”’ 


example, but I ask my readers to apply the 
axiom of the sceptics in its full extent to the 


| Plenttude of infinite counsel and design with 
regard to any one thing; and further, it dis- 


“ We believe in it, because we feel or per-| case of the patriarch, and note the irresistible} tinctly appears, that the revelation which E. 


ceive it to act intelligibly in the mind, and 
therefore understand it. And so far as we 
perceive it to act, so far we believe and no fur- 
@er. The testimony of others respecting the 
effects of the action of the Spirit of God upon 
their understandings, is always brought to the 
test of our own experience, and is received or 
rejected according as it is corroborated or dis- 
proved by what we have known in ourselves.” 

‘* Hence the foundation of that declaration 
so often made by primitive Friends, that 
no man can rightly understand the inspired 
writings but by the light of that Spirit by which 
they were written.” 

The reader will perceive, in what we have 
just quoted, the same cuntusion of terms and 
argument, and the same begging of the ques- 
tion at issue, which was so manifest in the be- 
ginning of the reviewer's remarks. 

That there is such a thing as implicit faith, | 
without the sanction either of reason or reve- 
lation, and that this is exercised with regard to 
the dogmas both of Mahomet and Elias Hicks 
on the part of their respective followers, we 
freely admit, but that true Quakers or Chris- 
tians are so credulous, our reviewer has failed} 
to prove. 

That the terms in which the revelations of 
the divine will contained in the Bible, with re- 
spect to Christian doctrine, must be perceived 
or understood; while, at the same time, the 
full comprehension of the nature of the thing 
proposed is above the measure of the human 
intellect, we have already shown; and the same 
must be acknowledged of those revelations 
with regard to Christian practice, which are 
made in the human mind by “the inspeaking 
word.”’ They must be perceived, and the terms 
in which they are conveyed must be intelli- 
gible; while, at the same time, there are 
many things connected with them which can- 
not be understood, nay, which are totally above 
the conception of human reason. For instance, 
I receive confirmation in my mind, by the Spirit 
of God, of the truth of the Bible, and an assur- 
ance that Jesus Christ is my Saviour. Do I 
thereby comprehend every thing recorded in 
the sacred volume, or do I understand the pre- 
cise mode or nature of the incarnation, atone- 


conclusions at which they must arrive. 

With regard to the requisitions of the holy 
Spirit in the heart, the humble Christian re- 
solves all into the will, the wisdom, and the 
mandate of God. He believes in the reality 
and the necessity of these requisitions, upon 
faith in their Author, not because he under- 
stands their abstract fitness or inherent virtue. 

If we comprehend the second paragraph of 
our last quotation from the reviewer, he means 
to convey the idea, that we are to bring the 
whole testimony of the Bible to the test of our 
own experience; from which, it would follow, 
that every man must have a Bible suited to his 
own special case. A Christian of smal! expe- 
rience must have a Rible of a few pages: a 
Christian of large attainments may have a 
considerable volume ; whilst every individual 
Christian must have an objective revelation, 
nay, a perfect comprehension of all the mys- 
teries of doctrine, prophecy, and miracle, be- 
fore he can admit into his house full and com- 
plete copies of the Scriptures. 

To say that assumptions, involving such 
monstrous absurdity, were the doctrines of 
ancient Friends, is as false as it is ungenerous. 
They taught a simple truth, acknowledged at 
the present day by all spiritually minded Chris- 
tians, viz. that a true knowledge, and saving 
individual application of the truths of the gos- 
pel as recorded in the holy Scriptures, are to 
be sought for and obtained by the illumination 
of the holy Spirit upon the human heart—but 
that parts of the Scripture not particularly 
opened to individuals are to be rejected and 
disregarded, was never held by any true Friend 
ancient or modern. 


It may well be asked, however, what appli- 


e has completely identified his doctrine with 


| Hicks describes, is the same as the mere ani- 
mal light of nature enjoyed by the lower as 
well as the higher orders of creation. 

The reviewer, however, seems to think that 
that of ancient Friends, by a quotation which 
he furnishes from the Works of Frances How- 
gill. ‘This excerpt was taken, we have no 
doubt, from the garbled book of extracts to 
which the ** Defence of the Christian Doctrines 
of the Society of Friends” was a reply. To 
the latter work itself, we must refer our read- 
ers for a full examination of Frances How- 
gill’s real ideas upon the subject of which he 
was treating, as the length of the remarks made 
by the author of the ‘ Defence’ precludes 
their extraction. By this reference the reader 
will find that the doctrine meintained by F. H. 
is the very reverse of that exhibited in our re- 
viewer’s pamphlet. We will quote, however, 
a single paragraph from the ** Defence,’ which 
will give some idea how far F. H.’s confidence 
in human reason extended. 

“From the whole paragraph, it is clearly 
apparent, that when the author (F. H.) speaks 
of understanding, he means no more than that 
knowledge of any mystery, duty, or command, 
which, through the revelation of the holy Spi- 


rit, God is pleased to unfold to the mind of 


man, and make manifest there. And this he 
asserts In opposition to the notion, that we are 
to believe or practise things contrary to rea- 
son and Scripture, merely because the church 
of Rome has commanded them. He (F. H.) 
winds up the whole argument with this result. 

«« But this [ conclude, that the reason of 
fallen man is corrupted, and is an uncertain 
thing to rely upon, and so not a competent 


cation this disquisition about the spiritual|judge in matters of so high concernment as 


views of ancient Friends has to the question, 
whether a man is “ bound to believe what he 
cannot understand.” 

They asserted the necessity of divine reve- 
lation for the guidance of human actions—this 
dogma inculcates that human reason is to sit 
supreme in judgment upon the revelations of 
the Almighty. Elias Hicks says all things must 
be understood rationally; and he, moreover, 
defines revelation itself to be, according to his 


7° 


touching everlasting salvation. 

We shall conclude our observations upon 
this division of Lewis’s review, with one of the 
clearest testimonies we have ever read in the 
writings of primitive Friends with regard to 
belief and comprehension; and the former part 
of the extract will also plainly exemplify their 
views respecting the “ internal light,’ a sub- 
ject which it will presently be necessary to no- 
tiie. We therefore desire the close attention 
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of our readers to the whole extract. 


a treatise, entitled “ A brief Apology in behalf] “ the testimony. 

of the people in derision called Quakers,” in| «“ And (he) has imbibed and adopted opi-| 
which, after speaking largely of the character of| nions at variance with some of the fundamen- 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the operation of his} tal doctrines of the Christian religion.” 

Spirit in the heart, they add—* Consider seri-| Having assumed the position that a man 
ously these things which are agreeable to Scrip-| was to reduce all faith to the measure of his 
ture, and with what reason people have derid- 
ed us for our belief herein, terming it the Qua- 
ker’s Christ, as though his manifesting himself 
in our hearts were another or distinct from 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, that is glorified with 
God the Father in heaven, which we deny. 
For though he be ascended into heaven, and 
sits at the right hand of God, far above all| 
prince —s s and powers, yet is he not so cir- 
cumscribed but that, as by him all things were 
made and created, so he is the life and ful- 
ness, and filleth all in all in his church and 
people. Is the divinity and humanity of Christ 
divided? Is not there inseparable union in 
the true and entire Christ? Can, then, his} 
Godhead be present, and he, who is the hea- 
venly man, be absent? What think you of| 
him that appeared to John, and gave him his 
commission to the seven churches ? 
describes, Rev. vi. 1., who 


godliness’? must be despised and rejected; the 
assumption of this sceptical axiom is made for| 
the very purpose of giving countenance and 
support to a dis belief of the holy Scriptures 
and of many of the doctrines which they con-| 
tain; and we shall conclusively show, in the} 
course of our examination, that both Elias! 


Hicks and the reviewer himself, have, under 


the most important truths of Christianity. 


are not told what these opinions are. 
charge, however, is of a serious and important 
nature, and requires more than a passing no- 
tice. It is very questionable, whether the ac- 


whom he! |cusers of Elias Hicks had any precise and de- 





said, ¢ 


my voice, and open the door, [ will come in to| him.’ 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.| 

The same saith, I am he which searches the|e 

reins and heart, and | will give unto every one| soundness of his notions, to assert that he is 
of you acgording to your works.’ Was not} not understood, that there is concealed under 
this the true Christ, the Mediator, by whom| his declamation some dee P, spiritual meaning, 
God will judge the world? And can he make! unknown except to the initiated. 
this near ins pection into the innermost partes 
of the minds of me n, so as no thought can es- 
cape notice, if he be not present there? W hat! in addition, to doubt whether 
made Paul desire that our Lord Jesus Christ} ( 
might be with Timothy’s spirit, if he thought it 
impossible $ Do not all acknowleda 
of Christ, who is the anointed, t 


the disciples of Elias Hicks when closely press- 


Our review- 
er has had recourse to an expedient of this 


the ** accusers’ 
as he calls them, of elu 1s Hicks) ** have any 
| precise and definite ideas of the doctrines of! 
is 1e Spirit) Christianity. ‘To our humble intellect, it! 
o be if his} would seem probable, that those who profes 
people, and is fe then absent? Is its a aja be lief in the divinity and mediation of 
mystery far our comprehension | Christ, are more likely 
conceive how it can be a suflicient 
that it is not so? Ought we not, in such cases, 
to exercise faith, and acquiesce 
mony of the Holy 


beyond 


in the testi-|system; but our reviewer thinks not, and to 
Ghost expressed 
cred Scriptures, rather than interpose with our} lunteers himself to “ prove from the New Tes- 


nice and curious subtleties, prying unneces-|tament, what are the fundamental doctrines 
sarily into things that are too high for us? re- 


William | amined, and the general strain of the review-| upon which all the doctrines and precepts it 
Chandler, Alexander Pyott, Joseph Hodges,| er’s remarks is so similar, that we will pass on| contains depend, and in which they all centre, 
and some other Friends, in the year 1693 wrote} to the consideration of the next division of|It is the only essential and fundame ntal doc- 


own understanding, it would follow, as a ne-! 
cessary consequence, that the ‘* mysteries of 


>} Alpha and the ey of every discourse de- 


the authority of this maxim, denied many of 


In commenting upon the last charge quoted of the New ‘Testament, in which all others are 
from the testimony, the reviewer says, ‘* We| included and comprehend d,as we have already 
The| briefly endeavoured to prove. 


those of our ancient Friends, as we shall pm 


schold, I| finite ideas, either of the fundamental loctrines| picture of the theory of 
stand at the door and knock; if any man hear |of Christianity, or the opinions entertained by} we may be excus sed if we devote some time to 


It has been a common subte fuse with| their examination. 


ed, and convicted of the absurdity and un-| within,’’ 


a aders of the Hicksite party have used to in- 





| kind in the paragraph just quoted, and appears, | dec ceive the 
"| thei ‘ir cause. W 


s| coincide with that of 
Jesus! 

le 
to understand the na-} 


argume = ‘eave of Christian doctrine than those who] the internal licht of the Hicksites, in regard to 
deny the most essential parts of the C hristian| 


in the sa-! extricate us from all doubt on the subject, vo-| religion held by our 


taught in it, and then to show their agreement! 


| trine of the Christian religion, swallowing up, 
|and comprehending all others. It is like the 
great luminary in the heavens, in the efful- 
'gence of whose beams all other lights im the 
creation sink into comparative 


insignificance. 


But this is the doctrine which Elias Hicks 
preaches, It is the nee of all his arguments 
—the life and soul of all his sermons—the 


livered by him.”? After stating what he con- 
ceives to have been the opm of our early 
| Frie nds with Tegard to the “light,” the re- 


viewer says, “In short, the doctrine of our 


worthy pre Sex essors and that preached by E. 
Hicks now, is one and the same. It is the 
idoctrine of ‘internal light,’ or the guidance 
|of the Spirit of God in all matters of faith and 
worship. It is the only fundamental doctrine 


The ideas contained in the above extracts 
are not the doctrines of the Scriptures, nor 
sently show; 


but as they afford very good 


the Hicksite religion, 


The loud profession of a belief in the “ light 
and the strenuous eflorts which the 


duce an opinion that they were the true suc- 
cessors of ancient Friends in the s; viritual reli- 
gion which the latter professed, hi ve been the 
most successful means they have employed to 
gn rant, and vain prose lytes to 
shall, therefore, scrutinize 
| their claim to a spiritual faith with some mi- 
nuteness, and we think it will be shown, that, 
in no one particul: iy ¢ loes the Hicksite belief 
primitive Friends. The 
light of Christ in the conscience, as held by 
the latter, being a totally different thing from 


its author, source, object, and operation. 

The fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
ancient Friends were 
these. 

They believed that man was created in the 


beginning pure, and in the image of his Ma- 





membering that secret things belong unto God,| with doctrines and opinions inculcated by E. 
and that those that know most here, know| Hicks, as well as those of primitive Friends.” 
only in part, the things that are invisible, and} Jpn pursuance of this investigation, E. Lewis 
see them but as through a glass, shall men that} | has found that there is but “one essential and! 
neither know themselves, nor have any intui-|fndamental doctrine of the Christian reli. 
tive knowledge of the essences, even of the\ oion”—that this is the doctrine of “ internal 
meanest things wherewith nature every where ‘licht’—that George Fox held this opinion, 
presents us, which are obvious to our senses,| and that the opinions of our ancient i riends| 
aspire.to those yet more abstruse, and under- |, and those of Elias Hicks were the same. 

take to account for that which is beyond the jal ustrate the ideas of the reviewer more fully, | 


reach of the most pregnant wits to pene-| we subjoin some quotations. 


After noticing] 
trate.” 


| sundry passages of Scripture, and ins stituting | 
some appearance of argument upon them, he 
sums up with this conclusion. Then, from} 


This is the true doctrine with regard to be-! 
lief and comprehension; it was the doctrine of 
ancient, and it is the doctrine of all modern! all this accumulation of incontrovertible tes- 
Friends, who have * kept the faith.”’ itimony, it follows conclusively, that the imme- 

The next quotation from the testimony is a}diate manifesiation, revelation, and guidance 
continuation of the same charge against E. H.;of the Spirit, is the only fundamental doc- 
that was exhibited in the one we have just ex-; 'trine taught in the New ‘Testament, and that} 








‘ 


| came alienated from God; 





To! 


ker; that being tempted and beguiled by the 
devil, he fell from this state of purity, and be- 
that in Adam all 
men died, inasmuch as all men have trans- 
gressed the divine law, even those who have 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression; that in this state of rebellion man 
had forfeited the divine favour, and had justly 
rendered himself liable the penalty of death 

but that, in the infinite mercy of God, He was 
pleased to appoint a means of restoration out 
of the fall—a divine mediation, through which 


ithe soul of man might again have spiritual 


light, knowledge, and access to God; that di- 
rectly after the fall, the Lord Jesus Christ was 
revealed as the appointed Saviour, in the cha- 
racter of the seed of the woman; that the law 
and the prophets, the ordinances and institu- 
tions of the Jewish dispensation pointed to, 
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and were typical of the promised Redeemer;}| Zhe Inquisition and Orthodoxy contrasted with Chris-|]ow him to discover any—lhis epithets are so 


that in the fulness of time, the Eternal Word 
or Son of God, who was in the beginning with 
God, and was God, descended from the glery 
which he had with the Father before the world 
was, and took upon himself a body of flesh, 
his holy body being conceived and born in a 
miraculous manner of the virgin Mary, and 
thus the eternal Deity became united with the 
holy manhood in the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, He being true God and perfect man— 
in the language of William Penn, “The son 
of Abraham, David, and Mary after the flesh, 
That 
in the process of time, in conformity with the 


and also God over all, blessed for ever.’’ 


tianity and Religious Liberty. Containing a few | 
remarks on the late division in the Society of Friends. 
The criticisms of the Rev. Wm. Craig Brownlee, D. | 
D., Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, and edi- 
tor of the R. D. C. Magazine, N. Y.—Published by 
L. A. Spaulding, and others. Lockport, N. Y. 1829. 


This pamphlet is a curious collection. The 
Kicksites, instead of refuting by proof the alle- 
gations of Friends respecting their doctrines, 
content themselves with a sweeping denial— 
play off'a farce of submission to unjust charges, 
and then quote Wm. Craig Brownlee, to show 
that the same accusations were made against | 
our early Friends. When they have refuted 
the charges which we make, and the proofs 


counsel and purpose of God, he laid down his} we have brought, as triumphantly as did the 
life as man, a sacrilice, atonement, and propi-| contemporaries of Penn the slanders of Leslie, 
tiation for the sins of the whole world, past,} and Brown, and Bugg, by the revival of which 
present, and to come; by means of his death| Brownlee is seeking to immortalize his name, 
“cancelling” past offences, and giving the} they may claim a place in the list of greatly 
sinner a full assurance of pardon on the terms! injured names with Fox and Barclay. But it 
of faith in his name, and of repentance and} will not answer as things stand. We have the| 
amendment of life; that he arose from the} reiterated unequivocal confessions of their 
dead, ascended on high, and sits at the right) leaders as to what their doctrine is, and they 
@aand of the Father, in the glorified body, as|}cannot escape the inevitable inference, that 
the holy advocate and intercessor for sinners,| whom they support, they approve. ‘The line 
being exalted far above principalities and} of separation is now complete; their leader is 
powers, and every name which is named in|no longer a member of our Society, nor are 
this world, and in that which is to come; and| we accountable to the world for his opinions. | 








pithy, and weighty, and pungent—his style so 
well rounded—he possesses in such perfection 
the art of quoting so as to make that know- 
ledge of his subject, which is really shallow, 
appear profound, that with the exception of 
the “ Pursuits of Literature’—a book by the 
way, of real depth, and talent, and genius,—l 
cannot name a work that so imposes its opi- 
nions upon the reader, by the mere eflect of 
display. Brownlee’s object is to prove, that 
the Society of Friends—I quote his own turgid 
phraseology—* emerging from the tenebrosity 
of mysticism, laboured it through the rugged 
mazes of Socinianism, and finally settled down 
in an ambiguous homogeneity with Pelagius 
and Arminius.”’ 

There was published between the period in 
which the ** Inquiry’’ appeared, and the resus- 
citation of the 7th chapter in the magazine of 
the reformed Dutch church, a book which does 
not once condescend to mention this redoubt- 
able champion; yet which is as fuli and tri- 
umphant a refutation of his attack, as if that 
had been its sole object. I allude to Thomas 
Evans’s Exposition of the Faith of the Society 
of Friends. This book contains a chain of 
evidence upon the subject—connecting the 
earliest with the latest period of our history, 


that according to his blessed promise, He (the| We feel, therefore, but little interest in their|every link of which is perfect, that leaves no 


same Lord Jesus Christ) that was with his! affairs. and in what they publish. 


The writer|candid person any ground either for doubt or 


first disciples on earth, is now with his humble! of this has been induced to notice the pamph- suspicion. To that book I will refer all who 
followers by his Spirit in their hearts, which} let, the title of which stands at the head of this |have imbibed the prejudices of Brownlee, and 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the| article, on account of the review from the pen appeal to their candour to say which body of 


Son as a true light shining in the consciences] of Brownlee, which it contains. 
of all men, to lead out of all error into all\sinee read his “ Inquiry,’ and when I saw a 


I had long jevidence has the most weight. 


1 might add much by way of apology for 


truth; that this diffusion of the Spirit is the| new production announced from the same pen, |Some of the writings of some of our early 


purchase of Christ's death and sufferings; 
since his appearance on earth in these latter) and deadlier shaft was selected from the pois- 
days, there has been a much greater effusion | oned quiver, and aimed at our heads. I ex- 
of the Spirit of grace than there was in the] pected to find what a learned clergyman said 
ages before his coming in the flesh; yet, that] of the « Inquiry,” “a rich treat” of newly con- 
from the time of Adam, through all the dispen-| cocted slander. As I read on, the style seemed 
sations of divine Providence, the Lord Jesus} familiar to my memory-—the book had the as- 
Christ was in the world by his Spirit in the! pect of an old acquaintance——and, upon com- 
hearts of the faithful, and that salvation was] paring it with the 7th chapter of his * Inquiry,”’ 
administered to all the children of God on the} | find, that with a few additional paragraphs, 
credit and for the sake of the one great offer-| it is printed verbatim from that work. The 
ing which he, the holy high priest, was in the} review fills about 14 pages of about 56 lines 
fulness of time to offer. ‘These are the general) each, or nearly 800 lines. Of these, the first 
outlines of the Christian religion as held by the} paragraph of 34 lines; 17 lines in page 8; 11 
Society of Iriends ever since its foundation.| lines in page 11; and 6 lines on page 13; in- 
They are to be found recognized upon the} troducing the extract from the “ Purchase ser- 
pages of lox, Penn, Barclay, and all other} mon,’ or about one-tenth part, are all that is 
approved writers of ancient date. original. ‘The inference is not an uncharitable 
In order to sustain our assertions with re-| one, that the writer, like some reptiles of which 
gard to the doctrines of ancient Friends con-| | have read, exhausted all his venom in inflict- 
cerning the “ light within,”’ we shall now quote] ing the first bite. Had there been any thing 
a few passages from their writings, and as we} Jeft unransacked in the library of John Brown, 
proceed with the examination of Lewis’s| of Whamphrey, it would surely have been 
pamphlet, we shall give in their proper place] brought forward to give additional pungency 
such others as may be necessary, to show the] and salt to this dish of cold meats. ee 
faith of our predecessors on the various points} But let that pass. I have more serious 

in controversy. 
(To be continued.) 





plagiarism. 

The work of Brownlee has always appeared 
to me a very remarkable performance. He 
has so thorough a contempt for the poor mise- 
rable deluded fanatics he takes the Quakers to 
be, at the same time that he seems to pity 
their delusion, and does justice to their pri- 
vate worth, wherever his prejudice will al- 


It is a great mark of the corruption of our 
natures, and what ought to humble us ex- 
tremely, and excite the exercise of our reason 
to a nobler and juster sense, that we cannot 
see the use and pleasure of our comforts but 
by the want of them.—Penn. 


that} [ came to the conclusion, that a still keener} Friends. 


matter on hand than the discussion of this self 


Allowance must be made for the 
manners of the age, and the style of polemical 
controversy which was then tolerated. ‘Their 
attention was chiefly turned to the defence of 
the doctrine of the universal and saving light 
—against antagonists who denied it absolutely. 
Socinianism was not the great heresy of that 
| day as it is of ours. Upon points which were 
inot in dispute there was no necessity of expa- 
tiating in the controversy. Viewing the great 
doctrines of revealed religion from the side as 
lit were of “the universal and saving light”— 
other points, not held less sacred, not esteem- 
ed less important than this, were thrown, if I 
may use the expression, into the distance by 
what may be termed the effect of mere per- 
spective. ‘To appreciate their views fairly, al- 
lowance must be made for this moral perspec- 
tive. It is an allowance that must always be 
made by him who wishes to judge with perfect 
impartiality of the opinions of others. The 
acute and watchful controversialists of that 
day, accused I’riends of undervaluing those 
other points of doctrine, and they instantly 
repelled the charge, and confessed in the 
| most unequivocal terms, their full and sincere 
belief in the whole testimony of Scripture. 
The Hicksites are fond of drawing a paral- 
lel between the charges brought against our 
primitive Friends, and those for which they 
themselves have been disowned. The parallel 
will go no further than the charges. ‘To com- 
plete it they must adopt in sincerity the confes- 
sions of faith by Fox, and Penn, and White- 
head, and the whole body of Society in that 
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day. They al 

their communion those leaders who preach the) our faculties are no more capable of resolving 
opposite doctrine, and have been the cause of} the probabilities of facts here than in the visible 
the Jate schism. Then, and not till then, will| creation. Satisfy me that the evidence of a 


the Christian world admit the soundness of| certain fact is unquestionable, and I yield it my 


must 


their faith, aud the sincerity of their repeated| implicit assent, and govern myself aceyrdingly 
} | . lo : 7 ° ; 
assertions that they are misrepresented in this! Satisfy me that a certain revelation is of un- 
matter. questionable authenticity, and I yield it implicit 
Such being the 


true state of the case, that) obedience. Such a revelation I assume that 


the charge of socinianism and mysticism is| contained in the Holy Scriptures to be. Sut 
supported by unfair and clipped quotations—} in relation to this most important of subjects, 
passages written with reference to a certain} Worps arr Tunes. If the message of the 


point, and quoted and perverted from their] Scriptures be from the Divinity, the very words 


original intention so as to have a very differ-| in which it was delivered from Him, are the fit- 
ent complexion from that which the context! ting, and the only proper words in which to ex- 
proves them to possess; it is a sufficient refu-| press it. If we resort to other terms to eluci- 
tation to appeal to the unequivocal language of) date their meaning, we do but darken counsel! 
these very men when they were themselves ac-| And this appe 


ppears to me to be, the point of 
cused. Where, then, it may be asked, is the| separation between the Society of Friends, and 


difference between the views of the Society of} other orthodox believers. We refuse to ex- 
Friends, and of the high and orthodox profes-| press or confess our faith in any other phrase 
sors of the Christian faith, who thus accuse us?| than that of revelation: and happy would it 
It is this—that Quakerism is more strictly and| have been for the Christian world, had 

emphatically than any other protestant creed,| been the universal practice. “ But man, by 
what the pious and learned Stillingfleet defined; knowledge, strives to scale the heavens.”’ 
protestantism to be—the religion of the Bible.| The first heresy arose from the difficulty of 
In order to convey distinctly my meaning, it] comprehending the awful and mysterious union 
will be necessary to take an extensive though! of God and man in the Redeemer, and from the 
cursory survey of the whole subject. 


such 


If in so} false pride of reason. The truths of Scripture 
doing | should make a more frequent use of| were shaped according to the imaginations of 
the term philosophy than may seem to be pro-| men; and while, by one party, the divinity of 
per in such a discussion, I must be understood} Christ was denied, as anim 


as using it in that exalted and expansive sense|s 


incere in the belief thereof, sought, by the in- 


in which it is but another name for the highest} troduction of new terms. and attempting to fix 


and most comprehensive truth. It is « ssential | a precise meaning to words of its own inven- 
to the proper settlement of the subject, that the| tion, to make that plain, which the Almighty 
limits and province of the human understand-|had left obscure. The 


ing should be strictly defined, and the elements) followed, that arose from confining physic- 


of a just logic established. lal science 


Same consequences 
to a dispute about words, instead of 


it an investigation of facts. For, 
the knowledge of which is the foundation of all} when new and unscriptural words are intro- 
human science, it was not till the celebrated 


maxim of Bacon, that man is the interpreter of 
nature, was fully understood and acted upon, | 
that any real advancement of learning was ef-| 
fected. The business of the philosopher is to| The word Trinity, and the history of the con- 
scrutinize the evidence of his senses. The|troversy respecting it, are ample illustrations 
most elaborate theory, the most fondly cherish-| of my meaning. ‘To the whole of what is said 
ed opinion, must give place to this evidence. |in Scripture, of the Infinite Jehovah, Father, 

Our external senses convey no information| Son, and Spirit, the Society of Friends fully 
respecting the spiritual and invisible world, and|and reverently subscribe. And is not this 
the ways of the Almighty towards man. Of] enough for all the purposes of this world, and 


these we know nothing, but as He has beén| the world to come—for holy faith and life— 
pleased to reveal it. 


As respects the outward and visible creation, | rendering 


duced into the ology, it 1s scarcely possible to 
avoid gradually sliding off from the original 
ground of Scripture, and introducing also ideas 


foreign to the simple truth as it is in Jesus. 


He has not left himself| redemption and eternal blessedness? Why then| 
without a witness, nor man without a guide to| depart from the simple scriptural phraseology! | 
his path, in the heart of every one of us; and | Has doing so made the subjéct more plain? Has} 
he has moreover revealed himself, and his laws, | it put a stop to controversy? The farthest from| 
unto mankind, in the volume of Holy Writ.|it in the world—it has but added fuel to the | 
The revelation which the Almighty has vouch- | flame, and kept alive a warfare, which, I will 
safed, bears the same relation to our spiritual| not say, a more devout and living faith, but a 


knowledge, that the evidence of the senses bears| better philosophy, and more just views of the 
to our physical; namely—it is the foundation 


and the limits, in respect to doctrine, of dll that 
we know, or can safely aspire to know. 
The moment a philosopher deserts the ground 
of experiment and observation, he may theorise, 
and build up systems, but he is no longer act- 
ing as a philosopber—he is making no progress 
in real knowledge—he is perplexing the path 
of future investigators. 

And in the revelation of the spiritual and 
unseen world, of the counsels of the Almighty, 


powers and boundaries of the buman intellects, 
would have avoided. 

These opinions are confirmed, when we re- 
flect that the Christian revelation was vouch- 
safed to man, not as a system of general spirit- 
ual knowledge, but as a practical rule of life. 
It is addressed to the heart, rather than to the 
head, for the disease which it is to cure, is the 
desperate wickedness of the former. Of the 
_ universal scheme of Providence, it un- 

only what is essential tu our salvation, 


ee as 


possibility, another, | 


sown and separate from| we know nothing, but. as it is revealed; and, and nothing to gratify our vain curiosity. We 


are standing on an island in the abyss of infini- 
tude, and a few jutting points of the spiritual 
and future world are revealed to the eye of 
faith, amidst the surrounding darkness. Al} 
bevond and between what is revealed, is im- 


penetrable, and the attempt to fill up the plan 


is as absurd as it Is useless, * 


* * 


Mr. Smith will aid the cause of benevolence, and 
confer a favour on the managers of the Infant School 
Society, by inserting the following communication 
in his paper. 

Communicati m.) 

The attention of the public is invited to the fol 
lowing statements of facts relative to the Infant 
School Society of the city of Philadelphia, This 
society was organized in May, 1827—#ince that peri- 
od, three for white, and for coloured 
children have been opened, and are now under its 
care. Several hundred infants are daily gathered 
into these nurseries of virtue. It is presumed to be 
unnecessary, at this time, to descant on the merits of 
this charity. 


schools one 


A visit to these schools, and an examin- 
ation of the system of instruction there adopted, will 
not fail to recommend it to the patronage of thuse, 
who desire to see a moral, thinking people rising 
around them. The annual expense of each schoo! is 
not less than five hundred dollars—making an aggre- 
gate of lwo thou sand dollars The number of annual 
subscribers to the general fund is three hundred and 
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eighty-three, producing an annual income of § 


Proceeds from stock, 8 48 
Proceeds from annual subscribers to the fund 
for the support of the coloured school, which 
is entirely distinct from the general fund, 103 
Total, $927 4 


This total vw hundred, twenty-seven do lars. 
forty-eight cents, pre sents the state of the funds of 
this interesting A few legacies have 
been left to this society, which, it is to be regret 
ted, have r to withdraw 
their support. It is but just to mention, that the 
liberality of those who have so kindly remembered 

/ The 
monies thus bequeathed are no present emolument. 
It is therefore respectfully urged upon this commvuni- 
ty, to take the subject of infant education in a 


ol wn 
institution. 
individuals 


caused sevcral 


this institution, is to be enjoyed in future. 


its 

bearings, into serious consideration, which it is be- 

lieved will result in the liberal support of these 

schools. Subscriptions and donations are resject- 

fully solicited. ‘Treasurer's residence, No, 357, Mar- 
ket street. 

The location of the schools is as follows:—Schoo) 


No. 1, 13th street, near Vine street. School No. 2, 

College Avenue, 10th street, above Chesnut street. 

Visiters admitted on Tuesday and Friday mornings. 
School No. J, Spruce street, No. 20. 

school, Gaskill street, No. €0. 

Wednesday mornings. 
September 8. 


Coloured 
Visiters admitted on 


THE VIOLET. 
1e sun was shining through a vernal shower; 
The garden smiled, array'd in fresher green ; 
ith richer fragrance breathed the simple flower, 
That meekly veiled its charms and bloomed se- 
rene. 

I stooped, and fondly looked the lines between, 
Resolved the bashful beauty’s haunt to find; 

With slender stalk, and modest, humble mien, 
[ saw the floweret with its head reclined, 

Although in robes of richest hue arrayed, 
The vulgar gaze it seem’d to hold in scorn ; 

With drooping head upon a green leaf laid, 
it breathed rich odours in the breeze of morn; 
And such is she, the sweet retiring maid, 
Who shuns the public gaze, and blossoms in the 

shade. 
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